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LATE  NEWS 


Late  December  cattle  offerings  In  Cuba  were  comparably  strong  as 
cattlemen  sought  to  unload  their  marketable  stock  "before  the  dry  season 
resulted  in  serious  weight  losses.    The  prospect  was  that  by  late 
January  there  would  "be  a  significant  drop  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
available  for  market,  especially  if  the  Cuban  government  insisted 
on  maintaining  the  12- cents- per-pound  CBiling  on  live  cattle. 

Consumers  probably  will  notice  a  tightening  in  beef  supplies  before 
February  1,  and  the  situation  is  likely  to  become  critical  during  the  en- 
suing three  months.    In  anticipation  of  this  shortage  the  Cuban  Government 
was  expected  to  publish  a  decree  authorizing  the  duty-free  entry  of 
jerked  beef. 

This  critical  beef  outlook  is  the  direct  result  of  the  failure  of 
cattle  production  to  keep  abreast  of  the  increasing  consumption*  The 
prevailing  12  cents  per  pound  ceiling  is  completely  out  of  line  with  the 
return  farmers  can  obtain  from  sugarcane  and  certain  other  crops,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  is  a  definite  trend  away  from  cattle  production  in  Cuba. 

Venezuelan  cotton  growers,  faced  with  an  over-supply  of  cotton  in 
their  country  and  lacking  adequate  storage  facilities  of  their  own,  are 
selling  their  crop  at  prices  considerably  below  the  minimum  level.  A 
minimum  price  equivalent  to  51  U.S*  cents  a  pound  for  the  highest, 
quality  cotton,  was  established  on  November  26,  1951  by  agreement 
between  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  members  of  the  cotton  trade. 


FOREIGN  CHOPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop 
and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of  farm 
products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  of  this  periodical  is 
free  to  those  persons  in  the  UeS.  needing  the  information  it  contains 
in  farming,  business  and  professional  operations.    Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


January  Ik,  1952 
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WORLD  BARLEY  AND  OATS  CROP  DOWN  SLIGHTLY  FROM  FIRST  FORECAST 

World  production  of  barley  and  oats  in  1951  is  new  estimated  at 
130  million  short  tons,  according  to  information  available  to  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatione.    The  current  estimate  is  only  slightly 
lower  than  the  first  estimate  of  131  million  short  tons,  published  in 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  of  October  8,  1951,  and  still  indicates 
one  of  the  largest  world  harvests  of  barley  and  oats  of  record.    In  1950 
production  of  barley  and  oats  totalled  nearly  125  million  tons,  and  the 
prewar  (1935-39)  average  was  about  126. 5  million  tons. 

Total  world  tonnage  of  these  two  grains  in  1951  consisted  of  2,580 
million  bushels  of  barley  and  If, 270  million  of  oats .    The  current  har- 
vest of  both  barley  and  oats  is  above  that  of  1950,  with  much  of  the 
increase  occurring  in  deficit  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia.,    Barley  produc- 
tion is  well  above  the  prewar  average  of  2,365  million  bushels,  with 
higher  levels  of  production  in  every  major  geographic  area  except  the 
Soviet  Union.    The  expansion  is  especially  marked  in  Canada  -  the 
principal  source  of  barley  available  for  export  during  the  coming  year. 
Marked  declines  in  Europe  and  apparently  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
more  than  offset  increased  production  in  North  America,  account  for  the 
lower  level  of  oats  production  as  compared  with  prewar. 

Most  of  the  decline  from  the  first  estimate  of  world  production 
of  barley  and  oats  in  1951  is  accounted  for  by  downward  revisions  of 
the  harvest  in  the  Americas,  principally  Canada,  Argentina,  and  the 
United  States.    Unfavorable  harvesting  weather  in  Canada,  and  statis- 
tical adjustments  in  the  level  of  oats  production  indicated  by  the 
1950  census  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  account  for  most  of 
the  decline  from  earlier  expectations.    In  Argentina,  where  the  crops 
have  Just  been  harvested,  heavy  grazing  and  drought  are  the  principal 
factors  in  the  reduced  yields  of  both  barley  and  oats.    Exports  of 
barley  from  Argentina,  an  important  source  of  supply  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period,  have  been  very  small  in  recent  years.    Considering  the 
short  supply  of  other  feeds  in  that  country,  all  of  the  current  oats 
crop  will  be  needed  for  domestic  requirements. 

In  contrast  to  the  lower  estimates  for  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
recent  reportB  indicate  that  the  1951  harvest  of  barley  and  oats  in 
Europe  was  somewhat  larger  than  estimated  earlier.    Most  of  the  improve- 
ment was  noted  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  northeastern  parts  of  the 
continent.    Increases  were  slight  in  total,  however,  and  were  not 
enough  to  offset  declines  in  North  and  South  America. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  only  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  pre- 
vious forecast  of  barley  and  oats  production  in  1951.    Detailed  esti- 
mates of  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  total  production  in  individual 
countries,  with  comparisons,  are  Bhown  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  deports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics. 
It  is  baaed  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

AUSTRALIA'S  MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTION  DECLINES 

Milk  production  in  Australia  in  the  current  summer  season  will  "be 
"below  that  of  a  year  ago,  due  primarily  to  greatly  reduced  production 
in  Queensland  and  northern  New  South  Wales,  2  States  which  together  account 
for  nearly  half  of  the  Commonwealth's  milk  output.    Production  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  the  third  calendar  quarter  was  approximately  92 
percent  of  comparable  1950,  the  smallest  production  for  this  quarter 
since  19^6. 

Supplies  of  butter  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  infants'  and  invalids' 
food  are  tightening,  with  retailers  resorting  to  informal  rationing  in 
an  effort  to  supply  all  of  their  customers.    Queensland  is  particularly 
short  of  "butter  because  of  the  low  production  of  the  past  few  months, 
and  butter  is  being  shifted  from  New  South  Wales  to  Queensland  with  the 
prospect  of  replacement  by  Victorian  butter  in  a  few  weeks.    A  ban  on 
the  sale  of  fresh  cream  was  imposed  in  the  Sydney  area  during  the 
second  week  in  December,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  fluid  milk  will 
be  rationed. 

Reserves  of  hay  and  roughage  in  Queenland  are  at  an  all-time  low. 
Hot,  dry  weather  in  that  State  and  in  northern  New  South  Wales  since 
late  September  not  only  deteriorated  pastures,  but  also  created  ideal 
conditions  for  grass  and  bush  fires.    Millions  of  acres  were  burned 
out,  and  thousands  of  livestock  were  burned  to  death  or  so  badly  burned 
that  they  had  to  be  destroyed.    No  improvement  in  pasture  conditions  in 
these  areas  had  taken  place  by  the  first  of  December,  and  it  is  expected 
that  even  larger  number  of  milk  cows  will  die  of  starvation  on  the 
burnt-over  country,  thus  further  depleting  dairy  herds.    Even  if  there  is 
optimum  rainfall  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  milk  production 
will  not  reach  normal  levels,  as  most  cows  are  too  far  advanced  in 
lactation  to  respond  significantly  to  adequate  feeding.    On  the  other 
hand,  continuation  of  the  drought  would  rapidly  accentuate  loss  of 
milk  production  currently  and  for  some  time  in  the  future, 

Elsewhere  in  Australia,  pasture  conditions  are  generally  satisfactory 
and  milk  production  is  at  high  levels,  but  in  these  areas,  the  seasonal 
peak  of  milk  production  has  been  passed,  and  the  normal  pattern  of  milk 
production  will  be  for  moderate  reductions  during  the  next  few  months. 

For  the  first  9  months  of  the  1951  calendar  year,  milk  production 
was  about  8.k  percent  less  than  during  the  same  months  of  1950,  and  was 
the  lowest  for  this  period  since  19k6,  with  prolonged  drought  in  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  and  excessively  wet  conditions  in  Victoria 
accounting  for  the  reduction. 

Likewise,  output  of  dairy  products  was  considerably  less.  Butter 
production  was  down  in  each  of  the  first  3  quarters  of  1951>  and  down 
13  percent  for  the  first  9  months.    Cheese  production  was  down  in  the 
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first  2  quarters,  about  at  1950  levels  for  the  third  quarter,  and  was 
down  about  7  percent  for  the  first  9  months.    The  output  of  canned  mills: 
was  also  dcwn  in  the  first  two  quarters,  about  at  1950  levels  for  the 
third  quarter,  and  was  down  about  5  percent  for  the  9  months  period. 
Dried  milk  production  was  down  for  the  first  2  quarters,  up  in  the  third, 
and  down  about  5  percent  for  the  9  months  period. 

CUBAN  EGG  MARKETING 
DE  VELOPMENTS 

With  the  view  of  developing  a  sounder  poultry  industry  in  Cuba, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  production  and  marketing  of  eggs,  the 
Cuban  Minister  of  Agriculture  issued  Decree  U768  (published  in 
Official  Gazette  267,  November  Ik,  1951).    This  Decree  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  certified  poultry  farms  for  the  production  of  quality- 
graded  eggs  for  local  consumption. 

During  reoent  years  Cuba  has  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
imported  eggs  to  satisfy  local  requirements,  particularly  in  the  Havana 
area.    Commercial  poultrymen  have  concentrated  upon  the  production  of 
broilers  rather  than  eggs.    The  ceiling  price  on  eggs,  currently  72 
cents  retail  per  dozen,  has  discouraged  investment  in  egg  production. 

Decree  4768  establishes  3  grades  for  hen  eggs,  based  upon  both  size 
and  quality.    It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  some  modification  in  the 
ceiling  price  of  eggs  sold  by  official  certified  poultry  farms,  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  the  production  of  high  grade  eggs.    In  January  of 
each  year  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  publish  the  list  of 
these  certified  farms,  based  upon  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  the 
Decree,, 

ARGENTINE  CATTLE 
PRICES  RISE 

According  to  Charles  C.  Wilson,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires,  the  shortage  of  cattle  at  the  important 
Liniers  Market  during  the  usual  season  of  large  marketings  has  forced  an 
approximate  25  percent  increase  in  prices  since  the  middle  of  December, 
Marketing  receipts  are  generally  low  due  to  a  reduction  in  cattle  numbers. 
Marketings  at  Liniers  were  substantially  lower  as  higher  prices  at  small 
markets  throughout  the  country  attracted  cattle,  normally  sold  through 
the  central  Liniors  outlet.    In  view  of  adequate  pastures  some  cattle  were 
withheld  for  better  weight  and  possible  price  increases.    On  December  15 
freight  rates  were  increased  75  percent,  which  caused  an  average  rise  of 
about  k  centavos  per  kilo  live  weight  (less  than  half  a  cent  U.S.  per  pound). 
During  the  first  part  of  December  cattle  reoeipts  at  Liniers  Market  fell 
to  less  than  4,000  head  dally,  wherein  about  7,500  head  are  needed  to 
supply  domestic  demand  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.    Retail  supplies 
became  very  short. 
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Central  cattle  prices  were  as  high  as  could  prof itably  he  paid  under 
existing  maximum  wholesale  meat  prices.    Cattle  buyers  at  Liniers  Market, 
however,  increased  prices  over  the  period  of  a  week  "by  about  1+0  centavos 
per  kilo  (3,6  U.S.  cents  per  pound)  to  a  level  of  from  1.55  to  1.70  pesos 
per  kilo  [lk.l  to  15,1;  U.S.  cents  per  pound)  for  most  animals.    Prices  were 
steady  in  late  December  at  approximately  the  level  of  the  smaller  interior 
markets,  except  for  heavy  export  steers  which  are  still  considerably  lower. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  producers  had  responded  to  higher  prices  and  cattle 
receipts  at  Liniers  were  close  to  domestic  needs.    Prices  for  cattle  purchased 
directly  by  central  packaging  plants  have  not  changed  from  previous  lower 
levels,  so  these  sales  have  been  practically  nil. 

Wholesale  and  retail  meat  prices  have  not  officially  been  raised, 
consequently  packers  are  compelled  to  sell  at  unprofitable  prices  based 
upon  previous  buying  levels.    Small  jobbers  and  retailers,  however,  are 
selling  at  higher  than  official  prices.    An  official  increase  in  price  to 
consumers  is  expected  soon. 

Though  government  officials  are  currently  concerned  with  supplying  the 
domestic  market,  it  is  significant  that  cattle  prices  are  now  above 
the  level  at  which  meat  can  be  profitably  supplied  against  the  United  Kingdom 
contract  under  present  exchange  rates. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL 
SALES  AND  MOVEMENT 

Sales  of  wool  in  Australian  centers  during  the  month  of  November 
amounted  to  1+18,966  bales  of  greasy  wool  and  7,085  bales  of  scoured 
wool,  compared  to  1+99,220  greasy  and  10,1+1+3  scoured  in  November  1950. 
The  average  prices  received  were  about  $0/76  and  $1,00  per  pound  for 
greasy  and  scoured  wool,  respectively,  compared  to  $1.26  and  $1.69 
received  in  November  of  1950. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  RECEIPTS 
AND  DISPOSALS 

Receipts  of  wool  into  store  in  Australia  from  July  through  November 
1951  amounted  to  2.6  million  bales,  about  1+0  thousand  bales  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  season.    Receipts  of  new  season  wool  at 
2.5  million  bales  was  about  2l+  thousand  bales  above  new  wool  received 
in  the  5""fiGnth  period  of  the  previous  season. 

Disposal  at  auction  accounted  for  1,289  thousand  bales  this  year 
compared  with  1,1+78  thousand  last  year,  while  9,613  bales  were  shipped 
abroad  for  sale  compared  with  11,013  in  the  5-mcnth    period  ending 
November  30,  1950.    This  left  1,308  thousand  bales  in  store  at  the  end 
of  November  compared  with  1,07?  thousand  last  year. 

LIGHTER  WOOL  CLIP 
SEEN  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Wool  farmers  and  traders  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  1951-52 
season's  production  will  not  exceed  that  of  the  previous  season  as  the 
weight  per  clip  is  generally  lighter  than  during  the  1950-51  season.  The 
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expected  decrease  is  attributed  to  drought  conditions  in  the  principal 
wool -growing  districts.    The  South  African  ¥ool  Disposals  Organisation 
and  the  trade  plan  on  issuing  a  revised  estimate  of  the  seo,son'a  pro- 
duction during  the  month  of  January. 

The  monthly  market  report  for  November  3951  released  by  the  South 
African  Wool  Disposals  Organization , gives  the  number  of  bales  offered  at 
auctions  during  November  1951  as  135*951  as  compared  vith  127.921  during 
November  1950.    During  November  1951  90,5^  bales  were  auctioned  in 
Port  Elizabeth  and  tiast  London,  while  26,885  were  offered  at  Cape  Town 
and  18,5^2  at  Durban. 

Total  exports  of  all  wool  from  July  1  to  November  50,  1951,  amounted 
to  191,58*+  bales  of  grease  wool  weighing  53,775*515  pounds  and  3^,371 
bales  of  scoured  wool  weighing  6,955,136  pounds-. 

The  principal  export  markets  in  order  of  importance  from  July  1  to 
November  30,  1951  are  the  Unload  Kingdom,  Franco,  the  United  States  and 
Italy. 

CANADIAN  BEEF  AND  CATTLE 
EXPORTS  TO  U.S.  OFF  SHARPLY 

At  the  close  of  1951 ,  the  Canadian  export  movement  of  both  beef 
cattle  and  beef  to  the  United  States  fell  to  the  lowest  level  since 
postwar  shipments  -wore  resumed  in  mid-August  19^-8.    Shipments  were 
practically  nil  for  the  week  ending  December  26".    Only  20  head  of  cattle 
and  127^275  pounds  of  beef  end  veal  were  exported  compared  with  3,373  head 
and  2,037,053  pounds  for  the  same  week  in  1950.    Exports  were  sharply 
lower  because  of  the  strengthening  of  the  Canadian  dollar  to  a  position  of 
par  with  the  U.  S.  dollar  and  to  reduced  marketings  associated  with  herd 
expansion.    Total  Canadian  beef  production  during  1951  was  far  below  the 
1950  level.    Marketings  in  1952  will  continue  downward  as  cattle  and 
calves  are  held  back  to  build  up  nerds  with  lower  exports  to  the  United 
States  likely,  l/ 

Althoiigh  Canadian  exports  of  dressed  beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States 
during  1931  were  increased  by  roughly  15  million  pounds  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  a  sharp  decline  in  the  movement  of  slaughter  and  feeder 
stock  more  than  offset  this  gain.    According  to  data,  supplied  by  The  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Trade  Report,  Ottawa,  exports  of  dressed  beef  and  veal 
approximated  91  million  pounds  in  1951.    The  export  of  live  beef  cattle 
to  the  United  States  during  1951  amounted  to  around  155,000  head,  against 
3^9,000  head  in  1950.    The  trend  of  movement  during  the  2  years  is 
covered  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

l/TTomprehensive  study  by  C .  L.  Harlan  of  the  "Canadian  Livestock 

Industry",  Foreign  Agriculture  Report  No.  6l,  is  now  available ,fxfto&3 

•v-T-Mie.  Off  ice  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25 >  D.  C. 
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CANADA:    Exports  of  beef  cattle  and  dressed  "beef 

and  veal  to  the  United  States,  bi-weekly,  1950. 


Bi-weekly- 
period 
ending 


Beef  cattle  1/ 


For 
immediate 
slaughter 


Total 


Beef  and  Veal 


Total 


January  18 
February  1 
February  15 
March  1 
Iterch  15 
March  29 
April  12 
April  26 
May  11 
May  25 
June  8 
June  22 
July  6 
July  20 
August  3 
August  16 
August  30 
September  13 
September  27 
October  11 
October  25 
November  8 
November  22 
December  6 
December  20 
January  3,  1951 

Total 


Head 

9,833 
10,629 
7,656 
6,822 
6,738 
5,780 
5,^92 
6,7»H 
9,865 
7,280 
10,323 
10,435 
5,088 

5,273 
4,842 
4,612 
1,878 
4.746 
4,506 
2,918 
2,404 
4,814 

2,351 
4,876 

3,319 
1,304 


150,525 


Head 

13,734 

15,799 
14, 091 

13,595 
12, 566 
10,781 

8,998 
10,237 
13,809 

9,766 
13,944 
16,576 
10,011 

8,143 
11,384 
11,270 

6,552 
10,987 
18,235 
13,940 

10, 363 

22,735 
24,599 
21,467 
14,717 
4,119 


4/    348, 82T 


1,000  lbs. 


2/ 


3/ 


1,328 
3,566 

2, 351 
2,408 
1,461 
1,683 
1,740 
1,360 
2,064 

3,559 
2,644 

2,829 
2,903 
3,446 

5,333 
4,438 
5,176 
2,451 
3,050 
3,754 

2,835 
1,800 
3,452 
3,476 
3,014 
3,800 


75,935 


1/  Includes  cattle  weighing  200-700  pounds  and  over  700  pounds. 

2/  Includes  shipments  from  January  1. 

3/  Includes  shipments  through  December  31  only* 

4/  Includes  6, 406  head,  previously  reported  as  calves,  added  to  total  but 
not  shewn  in  weekly  figures. 


Source:    Livestock  and  Meat  Trade  Report,  Ottawa. 
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CANADA;    Exports  of  beef  cattle  and  dressed  beef 

and  veal  to  the  United  States,  bi-weekly,  1951. 


:                 Beef  cattle  l/ 

:  Beef  and  Veal 

per  10& 

;           £  or 

:      Total  . 

%  immediate 

J  iOTjfct.L 

:  slaughter 

Head  < 

'      X  j  \J \J\J  X  UB  , 

To         v*tt  1  7 
0  ailufll  y  X  ( 

!          4,221  : 

:  7,274 

0  /  iikft 

£/         44 1 

Tp  r*mp  >*Tr  Ol 

!           4,146  j 

!    -jo     8,906  i 

«,xyj 

TTAViT*nPt"r*Tf  ill 

2, 892 

:           7,203  i 

>       l  £07 

T?AT^YniaT»"«T  Oft 

f  QUIUAiJf  CU 

5  3,127 

:           9,918  5 

March  1 4  < 

{  2,013 

:           5,751  : 

1  481 

:  4,993 

!               9,143  ! 

X  ,  vOC 

April  11     .""  i 

!  3,847 

:           7,560  j 

April  25 

!  3,974 

J               7,036  ! 

>           1  GO£ 

x,  yyo 

May  9  ; 

!  5,222 

;           0,076  ! 

May  23  i 

[  4,801 

!           5, 925  : 

1          P , cOX 

June  6  j 

!  6,304 

:           8,239  J 

>       7  ftnn 
;        f , ouu 

June  20 

:  3,792 

!               4,601  ! 

7  31 Q 

f,3-Ly 

July  4                         1  2,306 

j          2,646  j 

>          O  ROQ 

July  18.  j 

!  ,  2,088 

:          2,515  J 

( ,  y>4 

August  1  ! 

h        1,479  : 

2,497  « 

.         £  1  oft 

August  15  : 

2,398  ! 

t           3,414  i 

3, Old 

August  29  ! 

:         2,114  ; 

:.           4,787  i 

3  ftft£ 

September  12 

1,865        :           5,292      •  ; 

September  26  ; 

i:          2,351  ! 

9,756  ! 

3,095 

October  10  ; 

2,316  ; 

:           8,098  i 

4,532 

October  24  j 

:         1,125  : 

5,637 

4,020 

November  7  ! 

:         1,382  ! 

5               9,336  ! 

3,308 

November  21  i 

!            780  : 

5,373        :  1 

2,830 

December  5  ! 

!:              686  ! 

4,283  ! 

1,128 

December  19  j 

:.           305  : 

i             951           s  814 

i  m 

c 
» 

Total -50  weeks 

v.       71,327        :        154,217           s2/  90,730 

1/  Includes  cattle  weighing  200-700  pounds  and  over  700  pounds. 
2/   Includes  shipments  from  January  1. 


Source i    Livestock  and  Meat  Trade  Report,  Ottawa, 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  •  '     "  •'• 

EXPORTS- DOWN  IN  1951 

Wool  exporte:.from  Australia  to  all  destinations -for  the  5  months 
(July-October)  of  the  current  season  amounted  to  192  million  pounds. 
This  is  71  million  pounds  "below  total  exports  for  the  same  5  months 
in  1950  and  about  130  million  pounds  below  those  in  1959.    This  figure 
is  made  up  of  168  million  pounds  greasy,  18  million  pounds  scoured, 
5  million  pounds. carbonized  and  about  2.6  million  pounds  of  noils, 
tops  and  waste.,  . 

A  breakdown. of  shipments  by  country  of  destination,  of  greasy  wool 
only,  indicates  that  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  Italy  increased 
by  8  and  6  million  pounds  respectively  but  exports  to  most  other  major 
wool  buying  countries  were  considerably  lees  than  in  the  5  months  ended 
October  31.,  1950.  The  greatest  decreases  were  registered  in  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  and  France,  which  were  19,  18,  and  6  million 
pounds  respectively  smaller  than  in  the  I95O  period. 


AUSTRALIA:    Exports  of  greasy  wool  to  major 

consuming  countries;  July-October  1951 
with  comparisons. 


Destination 

'  I9k9 

:    •  1950 

:  1951 

:    1,000  lbs. 

!    1,000  lbs. 

:         1,000  lbs. 

United  Kingdom 

1       112,621  : 

!    •  58,625 

1    :  39,017 

France                 '  1 

!        5^,866  : 

!        39,HO  « 

:  32,269 

Belgium 

:  38,675 

!    :     32,088  J 

:  13,951 

United  States 

s  21,997 

:        25,513  i 

:  33,985 

Japan                  '  : 

:         8,691  t 

!    :    13,252  ! 

!  13,211 

Germany               •  : 

!        11,590  ! 

:        13,178  i 

5,725 

Italy                  '  j 

:        11,632  j 

:  12,135 

!             18, 155 

Poland                  '  ! 

:         7,939  ! 

i     •        5,003  ! 

:    ;  5,555 

Soviet  Union        •  : 

:         1,280  j 

5,057  ! 

All  Other           .  ; 

10,727  : 

•  9,161      .  i 

7,521 

Total  j 

.  279,318  ! 

212,110  i 

168,268 

Source:    U.  S,  Consulate  General  Monthly  Wool  Report. 
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The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  world  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Date 
1952 


Unit  of 
weight 


Unit  of 
currency 


Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


Equiv.  US0  a  lb. 


Spot 
quo- 
tation 


Export  & 

inter- 
mediate 
taxes 


Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  FG0 . 

Ashmouni,  Good 

Ashmouni,  FGF. 

Karnak,  FGt. . .  0 

Karnak,  Good, . 

Karnak,  IGF, . . 
Bombay 

Jarila,  Pine...... 

Broach  Vijay,  Fine 
Karachi 

Punjab,..  SG,  Fine. 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine. 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B. .......... 0 . . . 

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  3-1 /2., 
Tanguis,  Type  5...... 

Pima,  Type  1......... 

Recife 

Mata,  Type  k  

Sertao,  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  k  a. 

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5..., 
Torre on 

Middling,  15/l6"  

Houston -Galveston -New 
Orleans  a v. Mid.  15 /l6" 


1-10 


Kantar 
99o05  lbs. 


Tallari 


1-10 

1-8 
t? 

ti 

1-10 
it 

it 


Candy 

784  lbs. 
it 

Maund 
82,28  lbs. 


Metric  ton 

220k. 6  lbs, 

Sp,  quintal 

101.4  lbs. 
ti 

11 

Arroba 

33.07  lbs. 
it 


Sp.  quintal 
101,4  lbs. 

Pound 


Rupee 
ti 


107.55 

92,55 
84.55 
203.00 
162,25 
121.50 

1/  810.00 
2/  925.00 


61.90 
53*27 
48.66 
116.83 
'  93.38 
69.93 

:  21.53 
:  24.58 


11.51 
11.51 
11.51 
11.51 
11.51 
11.51 

21.26 
21.26 


Peso 

Sol 
11 


Cruzeiro 
it 


8500.00  :  77.11 

(not  quoted) 
(not  que ted) 
(not  quoted) 


(not  quoted) 
450.00  :  74.04 

355.00  :  58.41 


7.19 


2,4^  ad 

valorem 
3.0%  » 


Peso 
Cent 


XXXXX    :  4.2.27 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 

If   Reported  810.00  (21.53)  to  820.00  (21.79  ceiling). 
2/    Ceiling  price.  .  . 

3./   Reported  320.00  (52,65)  to  340*00  (55.94);  tax  2.M  ad  valorem. 

(J    Price  received  too  late' for  inclusion  in  last  week's  table:    Torreon,  January  3, 

1952,  in' pesos  per  Spanish .quintal  with  U.S.  cents  per  pound  in  parentheses, 

Middling,  15/16"  305.00  (34.78);  taxes  6„48  U.S.  cents. 
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1951-52  ARGENTINE  COTTON 
ACREAGE  SHOWS  INCREASE 

The  most  recent  unofficial  estimates  place  the  area  planted  to  cotton 
in  Argentina  in  1951-52  at  1,360,000  acres,  about  11  percent  above  the 
1,230,000  acres  planted  in  1950-51,  according  to  Cleveland  B.  McKnight, 
Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.  Harvested 
acreage  in  1950-51  totaled  1,142,000  acres,    The  high  level  of  prices  was 
the  primary  factor  responsible  for  this  large  increase  in  cotton  acreage. 
Since  planting  was.  completed  in  November  abundant  rains  have  materially  . 
aided  the  progress  of  the  crop  although  the  dampness  has  hampered  weeding 
and  cultivation  operations.    Isolated  invasions  of  locusts  have  been 
reported  but  adequate  means  were  available  in  each  case  to  combat  them. 
With  picking  of  the  crop  to  begin  in  February  it  is  still  too  early  to 
forecast  accurately  the  production  from  the  increased  acreage  although  it 
is  generally  expected  that  it  will  be  somewhat  above  500,000  bales  (of  500 
pounds  gross),  a  sizable  increase  above  the  460,000  bales  produced  in 
1950-51. 

Exports  of  Argentine  cotton  in  1950  amounted  to  161,000  ."kales  while 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1951  exports  totaled  169, 000  bales.  During 
these  9  months  the  largest  proportions  were  shipped  to  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  substantial  quantities  also  going  to  Spain  and  Japan.  About 
160,000  bales  of  the  total  were  exported  during  January  through  April  1951, 
stimulated  by  the  world  shortage  of  cotton.    On  May  10  the  Government  sus- 
pended all  export  of  cotton  for  an  indefinite  period.    Since  that  time  only 
small  quantities  of  cotton  have  been  shipped  from  Argentina  apparently 
under  permits  granted  prior  to  May  10, 

BEIGIAN  COTTON 
IMPORTS  IAG 

Imports  of  cotton  into : Belgium  during  the  first  3  months  of  1951-52 
totaled  80,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  somewhat  less  than  the  104,000 
bales  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1950-51,  according  to 
Robert  N.  Anderson,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Brussels.  More 
than  half  of  the  Imports  in  the  current  season,  or  44,000  bales,  originated 
in  the  United  States,  while  22,000  bales  originated  in  the  Belgian  Congo, 
The  trade  hopes  to  import  about  500,000  bales  from  all  sources  in  1951-52, 
compared  with  the  472,000  bales  imported  in  the  previous  season.    By  the 
middle  of  December  420,000  bales  had  already  been  contracted  for  import 
with  308,000  bales  from  the  United  States,  69,000  from  the  Belgian  Congo, 
21,000  from  Mexico,  and  22,000  from  other  sources. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Belgian  spinning  mills  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1951-52  totaled  135,000  bales,  approximately  equal  to  the  134,000 
bales  consumed  in  the  same  period  of  1950-51,  and  maintaining  the  high  level 
of  mill  operations  in  effect  during  the  1950-51  season  when  consumption 
amounted  to  508,000  bales.    With  imports  lagging  somewhat  during  August 
through  October  1951  and  consumption  continuing  at  a  high  level,  stocks  of 
cotton  decreased  from  114,000  bales  on  August  1,  1951,  to  63,000  bales  by 
the  end  of  October,  less  than  a  6-weeks1  supply  at  the  current  rate  of  con- 
sumption.   This  situation  is  expected  to  improve,  however,  when  more  of  the 
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cotton  already  contracted  begins  to  arrive  in  Belgium. 

Both  the  local  and  export  markets  for  Belgian  cotton  yarn  and  cloth 
have  been  dull  during  the  first  3  months  of  1951-52.    According  to  trade 
sources  the  domestic  market  is  lagging  due  to  liquidation  by  merchants 
of  previously  accumulated  heavy  stocks.    Decreased  foreign  sales  are 
partly  attributed  to  the  temporary  confusion  resulting  from  the  recent 
restrictions 'placed  on  exports  of  cotton  textiles  by  the  Government. 
These  restrictions  include  quotas  for  cotton  yarn  and  piecegoods  exports 
to  nondollar  areas  making  it  necessary  for  exporters  to  obtain  licenses 
for  such  shipments  and  a  5  percent  temporary  tax  or  deposit  on  all  sales 
to  soft -currency  areas. 

Under  these  conditions  stocks  of  yarn  and  cloth  have  been  accumu- 
lating at  the  mills e    Total  stocks  of  yarn  at  the  end  of  October  1951 
were  about  30  percent  higher  than  one  year  earlier,  vhile  cloth  stocks 
were  more  than  75  percent  above  last  year.    Although  the  cotton  mills 
continue  to  work  regularly,  a  curtailment  in  operations  is  anticipated 
by  some  and  a  complete  work  stoppage  is  being  considered  by  others. 


BELGIUM:    Imports  of  raw  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
average  1934-38;  annual  1948-49;  1949-50;  1950-51; 
August -October  1950  and  1951 


(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country 
of  origin 

:               Year  beginning  August  1 

: August -October 

:  Average 
:  1934-38 

j  19U8-49 

•  19^9-50 

;  1950-51 

;  1950 

1951 

United  States  . i 
Belgian  Congo.  e : 

1,000  i 
bales  , 

:     145  : 

y  j 

26  J 
8  : 

1%  i 
120  j 

17  J 

36  5 

;    1, 000  j 
:  bales 

;     152  : 
6  : 

:        9  : 
18  : 
10  : 
27  : 
91  : 
12  : 
17  : 

1,000 
bales 

245 
44  : 
2/  ; 
25  : 
12  : 

12  ! 

'66  s 

13  i 

18  : 

;    1,000  : 
:    bales  : 

:     159  J 

!         65  J 
2  5 
31  : 
7  : 
k  i 
125  : 
2k  : 
3/    55  : 

1,000 
bales  ! 

^7  ' 

14  ; 

0  1 
11  j 

2  : 

1  s 

15  : 

3  J 
11  : 

:  1,000 
:  bales 

!  kk 
:  2 
:  1 
8 

22 
1 

2 

Total. ,  e . .  i 

506  : 

342  : 

^55  : 

472  : 

104  ! 

So 

3/   Argentina  10;  Pakistan  9}  Syria  9, 


|7    Less  than  500  bales. 
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1951-52  COTTCN  PRODUCTION 
IN  GREECE  SECWS  INCREASE 

The  most  recent  official  estimate  of  1951-52  cotton  production  In 
Greece  placed  the  crop  at  126,000  hales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  an  increase 
of  8  percent  ahove  the  117,000  halos  produced  in  1950-51  and  a  record-high 
level,  according  to  Print  Hudson,  Agricultural  Attache,  and  C.  Souliotis, 
American  Embassy,  AtbenB.    Cotton  acreage  increased  by  11  percent  with 
212,000  acres  harvested  in  the  current  season  as  compared  with  191,000 
acres  in  1950-51.    Yields  were  lowered  somewhat  this  year  by  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  during  part  of  the  picking  season  which  was  completed 
early  in  December.    The  quality  of  the  crop  was  also  affected  by  the  ad- 
verse weather  during  picking  but  this  was  partially  offset  by  the  new 
ginning,  cleaning  and  drying  equipment  in  operation  for  the  first  time 
this  season.    In  addition,  the  one-variety-district  system  has  increased 
in  popularity  in  Greece,  resulting  in  more  uniformity  in  quality  of  cotton. 

The  large  domestic  production  of  cotton  in  the  past  2  years  has  made 
Greece  mere  than  self-sufficient  (in  short-  and  medium-staple  types)  for 
meeting  local  mill  consumption  requirements  which  totaled  109,000  bales 
in  1950-51.    Small  quantities  of  special  types  of  long-staple  fiber  are 
still  imported,  largely  from  Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.    In  the 
current  season  mill  consumption  has  been  running  at  a  slightly  lower  rate, 
despite  the  stimulus  provided  by  sizable  orders  for  cotton  yarn  and  cloth 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia.    These  were  the  first  such  contracts 
that  have  been  made  with  foreign  countries  for  the  export  of  cotton  textiles 
from  Greece. 

With  the  domestic  supply  position  relatively  strong,  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment announced  on  October  5,  1951,  that  licenses  would  he  granted  for 
export  of  5,000  metric  tons  (23,000  bales)  of  cotton  in  November  and 
December^    An  additional  4,000  bales  of  cotton  had  been  shipped  from  Greece 
during  the  first  3  months  of  the  current  season,  largely  to  Italy  and 
France  with  a  small  quantity  going  to  Western  Germany.    In  1950-51  cotton 
exports  from  Greece  totaled  6,900  bales,  k,6QQ  bales  of  which  were  destined 
for  Yugoslavia  and  the  remainder  for  Western  European  countries. 

On  November  7,  1951,  the  Government  fixed  a  "security'1  or  minimum 
price  of  18,500  drachmas  per  oka  (4-3.6  U.S.  cents  a  pound)  for  Middling 
15/16- inch  cotton  in  1951-52.    However,  the  Government,  through  export 
controls,  has  assured  the  spinning  mills  of  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
season.    In  November  1951  the  price  to  the  farmer  for  Strict  Middling 
1-inch  cotton  averaged  slightly  less  than  35  cents  a  pound.    Although  this 
was  below  the  security  price  and  the  prevailing  world  level  of  cotton 
prices,  it  nevertheless  was  favorable  compared  with  the  prices  of  alterna- 
tive crops  the  farmer  might  produce.    For  this  reason  it  is  expected  that 
the  acreage  to  be  planted  in  cotton  for  the  1952-53  crop  will  equal  or 
exceed  the  1951-52  acreage. 
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FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  NUTS 

NEW  PRICES  FOR  1951-52 
SPANISH  PICKLED  OLIVES 

The  new  official  export  prices  set  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  the 
period  November  20,  1951  to  November  20,  1952  are  as  follows: 

PRICES  PER  FANEGA  OF  44  NET  KILOS  (96.8  U.S.  POUNDS)  FOR 

SEVILLE 

MANZANILLAS  :  QUEENS -FIRSTS  (Plain) 


Sizes 


180/200 
200/220 
2U0/260 
280/300 
300/320 


3W360 
§80/1*00 


1951-52 

The  same  assortment  as  for  Plain 
Queens -Firsts. 

Price  $28.00  per  fanega,, 

QUEEN  FIRSTS  (Plain)  Extra  Sizes 
Sizes  Price 
60/70  $26.00 

QUEEN  SECONDS  (Plain)  Extra  Sizes 
Sizes  Price 


60/70 


$24.00 


1951-52 

1951-52  • 

Plain  Stuffed 

:     Assortment  Sizes 

Prices 

1st.  Assortment 

:  1 

70/80 

$22.00 

$22.00  $33.00 

:  3 

80/90 

21.00 

ti  ii 

:  6 

90/100 

20.50 

ti  n 

:  15 

100/110) 

11  ii 

:  19 

110/120) 

11  ti 

16 

120/130)  

18.50 

:  .  ,  .15 

130/1^0) 

2nd.  Assortment 

!  9 

140/150) 

:  7 

150/160! 

$22.00  $31.00 

:  4 

160/180) 

11  11 

1  3 

180/200)  

17.00 

:  2 

200/220) 

STUFFED  QUEENS 

QUEEN  SECONDS 

(Plain) 

Assortment 

Sizes 

Prices 

1 

70/80 

$17.50 

6 

80/90 

16.50 

12 

90/100) 

18 

100/110) 

18 

110/120)  

14 

120/130) 

:  16.00 

11 

130/140) 

8 

140/150) 

5 

150/160) 

* 

3 

160/180) 

2 

180/200)  

15.75 

2 

200/220) 

The  new  prices  are  to  be  in  effect  from  November  20,  1951  to  November  20,  1952. 
They  may  be  raised  (although  this  is  not  expected),  but  in  no  case  may  be  lowered 
during  this  period. 
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TOBACCO 

TURKEY'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
LOWER]  EXPORTS  HIGHER 

Turkey's  1951  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  by  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  at 
about  2  percent  below  the  1950  harvest,  according  to  L.  L.  Scranton, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Ankara.    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco 
during  January -June  1951  were  20  percent  above  the  corresponding  1950 
period. 

The  country's  1951  tobacco  harvest  is  estimated  at  182.8  million 
pounds  from  309,300  acres.    This  compares  with  the  1950  output  of  187.3 
million  pounds  from  317,000  acres.    Yield  per  acre  for  1951  is  estimated 
at  590  pounds,  compared  with  590  pounds  per  acre  in  1950. 

Leaf  exports  during  the  first  6  months  of  1951  totaled  68.8  million 
pounds,  compared  with  57.2  during  the  same  1950  period.    The  United  States, 
the  most  important  export  outlet  during  1951,  took  49.4  million  pounds; 
Western  Germany,  the  second  most  important  outlet,  took  3«3  million  pounds; 
Egypt  ranked  third,  with  nearly  3.0  million  pounds;  and  Austria,  fourth, 
with  2.7  million  pounds.    Other  countries  taking  Turkish  leaf  included 
Norway,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
Italy,  Poland,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  "others".    In  addition  to  leaf,  Turkey 
exported  2.0  million  pounds  of  scrap  tobacco  and  15>930  pounds  of  cigarettes 

ALGERIA'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  LOWER; 
EXPORTS  HIGHER;  IMPORTS  STEADY 

Algeria's  1951  tobacco  production  tentatively  is  estimated  at 
10  percent  below  the  1950  leaf  harvest,  according  to  R.  C.  Desmond,  Consul, 
American  Consulate,  Algiers.    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1951  ware  more  than  treble  the  comparable  1950  period.  Imports 
of  leaf  during  January -June  1951  were  slightly  higher  than  during  the 
corresponding  1950  period. 

The  country's  1951  tobacco  crop  is  preliminarily  estimated  at  38.6 
million  pounds  from  74,130  acres,  compared  with  42.8  million  pounds  from 
79,5^1  acres.    Yield  per  acre  during  1951  is  preliminarily  estimated  at 
520  pounds,  compared  with  538  pounds  in  1950. 

Leaf  exports  during  January -June  1951  totaled  7 '3  million  pounds, 
compared  with  2.3  million  pounds  during  the  corresponding  1950  period. 
France  and  French  Possessions,  the  greatest  1951  export  outlet,  took  4.1 
million  pounds  of  leaf;  Czechoslovakia,  second  most  important  outlet, 
took  1.4  million  pounds;  Portugal  ranked  third,  with  1.2  million;  and  the 
Netherlands,  fourth,  with  329,588  pounds.    The  remaining  leaf  was  taken  by 
Uruguay,  Switzerland,  and  "other"  foreign  countries.    In  addition  to  leaf, 
Algeria  exported  6.5  million  pounds  of  cigarettes,  206,791  pounds  of 
smoking  tobacco;  and  475,200  cigars. 
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Imports  of  leaf  during  January-June  1951  totaled  b.k  million  pounds, 
which  is  equal  to  imports  during  the  first  half  of  1950.    Brazil,  the 
most  important  1951  leaf  source,  supplied  l,k  million  pounds;  Dominican 
Republic,  the  second  most  important  source,  supplied  1.0  million  pounds; 
the  United  States  ranked  third,  with  776,019  pounds;  Hungary,  fourth, 
with  37^,121  pounds;  Paraguay,  fifth,  with  293,653  pounds;  Italy,  sixth, 
with  222,665  pounds.    Other  countries  supplying  Algeria  with  leaf  during 
1951  included  Greece,  Germany,  Colombia,  Central  American  countries,  and 
"other"  foreign  countries.    In  addition  to  leaf,  Algeria  imported  VJ ,hl6 
pounds  of  cigarettes,  l,9Qk  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  92,500  cigars 
during  the  first  half  of  1951. 

FATS  AMD  OILS 

INDIANS  TRY  PEANUT  OIL  FOR 
FUEL  IN  DIESEL  ENGINE  TRACTOR 

Refined  peanut  oil  can  be  used  as  a  fuel  for  high-speed  diesel 
engine  tractors  without  any  "pronounced  adverse  effects,"  is  the  conclu- 
sion reached  after  recent  experimentation  in  India,  reports  the  American 
Consulate  General,  Madras,,    The  experiment,  conducted  in  recent  months, 
created  special  interest  because  of  the  threat  that  the  supply  of 
petroleum  fuel  oils  would  become  critical  in  the  face  of  the  Iranian 
crisis  beginning  last  summer.    Nevertheless)  the  practicability  of  the 
experiment  is  shadowed  by  the  exorbitant  cost  of  peanut  oil  for  fuel 
Use.    It  is  roughly  8  times  higher  than  that  of  diesel  oil,, 

Specifically,  the  experiment  resulted  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  use  of  refined  peanut  oil  for  fuel;    (1)  It  caused 
no  trouble  in  starting;  (2)  engine  performance  was  as  smooth  and  normal 
as  with  high-speed  diesel  oil;  (3)  smokiness,  not  noticeable  at  the 
outset,  was  perceptible  toward  the  end  of  the  50-hour  test;  (k)  con- 
sumption in  the  later  stages  of  the  runs  was  slightly  more  than  in  the 
earlier  stages,  both  on  load  and  no  load;  (5)  there  was  no  noticeable 
decrease  in  power  output  in  changing  from  the  use  of  diesel  to  peanut 
oil;  (6)  engine  performance  with  mixture  of  equal  parte  of  peanut  and 
diesel  oil  was  not  materially  superior  to  performance  on  pure  peanut 
oil  but  for  the  fact  the  exhaust  was  very  slightly  less  smoky;  and 
(7)  the  cylinder  head  at  the  end  of  the  test  revealed  no  undue  deposit 
of  carbon  and  no  evidence  of  burning,  pitting  or  corrosion  of  valves 
and  valve  seats, 

The  experiment  was  conducted  with  a  5^ -horsepower  track  type 
tractor.    Although  considerable  experimental  work  on  the  use  of 
peanut  oil  in  small  powered  stationary  engines  had  been  done  previously 
in  India  and  other  countries,  the  results  obtained  reportedly  were  not 
considered  conclusive.    Moreover,  the  impression  is  that  no  such  work 
had  been  done  on  mobile  engines  of  recent  design. 
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ETHIOPIA'S  OILSEED  PPOL'CTION, 
INCREASES  IN  1951-52  ' 

Ethiopia's  vegetable  oilseed  production  in  1951-52  is  expected  to 
increase  more  than  l6  percent  from  the  1950-51  output,  reports  A.  L. 
Paddock,  Jr.,  American  Embassy,  Addis  Abaca.    Although  harvesting  of 
the  1951-52  crop  is  currently  in  progress,  early  indications  place  pro- 
duction at  around  367,000  short  tons (excluding  oastor  beana)  compared 
with  an  estimated  315,000  tons  (including  castor  beans)  in  1950-51. 
More  even  spacing  of  rains  and  other  favorable  conditions  contributed 
to  the  increase  from  the  previous  season. 

ETHIOPIA:    Estimated  oilseed  production  1950-51  and  1951-52 

acreage  1950-51 


Oilseed 


Acreage 


1950-51  1/ 


Production 


1950-51  1/;   1951-52  27 


Peanuts.  

Soybeans. . .....  , 

Sesame  seed ........... , 

Flaxseed  0 .  

Neuk  seed  (Niger  seed), 

Sunflover  seed.  

Castor  beans.  

Total, 


Acres 

75,000 
30,000 
150,000 
225,000 
600,000 
450,000 
5/ 


Short  tons 


3/ 

y 


18,700 
6,600 
28,700 
33,100 
121,300 
93,700 
13,000 


1,530,000 


315,100 


3/ 


22,600 
8,300 
35,300 
39,700 

148,-800 
112,400 

5Z. 


367,100 


1/  Revised.    2/  Preliminary.  3/  Bushel  equivalent:  1950-51-220,000, 
1951-52-276,000.  4/  Bushel  equivalent:    1950-51-1,180,000,  1951-52-1,420,000. 
5/  Not  reported.  '  •■ 

American  Embassy,  Addis  Ababa. 

latest  price  quotations  for  the  following  oilseeds,  Ethiopian 
markets,  November  26,  1951,  were:    neuk  eeed-32  Ethiopian  dollars  per 
metric  quintal  (U.S.  $117  per  short  ton);  flaxseed-36  ($131);  castor 
beans-58  ($212).    While  price  data  for  December  1951,  are  lacking, 
trade  sources  reported  a  slight  drop  which  they  expected  to  continue 
into  1952. 


A  growing  emphasis  on  oilseed  cultivation  seems  to  be  taking 
place  in  Ethiopian  agriculture,    Relatively  inexpensive  transporta- 
tion costs  from  the  G-ondar  area  to  such  ports  as  Massawa  and  As  sab 
and  cheaper  cultivation  costs  by  comparison  with  other  crops  are  the 
reasons  reportedly  behind  the  current  trend. 

Trade  sources  estimate  that  farmers  are  holding  substantial  seed 
grain  supplies  and  that  seedings  in  March  and  April  will  more  than  equal 
those  for  the  current  harvest. 
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PANAMA  CONSIDERS  HIGHER  IMPORT 
DUTIES  ON  FATS  AND  OILS 

Efforts  are  "being  made  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  increase  the 
duties  on  imported  fats  and  oils,  according  to  information  available 
to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Believed  to  be  under 
consideration  by  the  National  Assembly  is  a  bill  which  would  increase 
the  prevailing  average  duty  on  all  imported  fats  and  oils  of  10  cents 
per  kilogram  (4.5  cents  per  pound),  which  is  paid  in  addition  to  a 
5 -percent  ad  valorem  consular  fee,  to  30  cents  per  kilogram  (13.6 
cents  per  pound)  plus  the  5-percent  ad  valorem  fee. 

Opposition  to  the  measure  has  been  voiced  by  a  group  of  food  im- 
porters comprising  the  Association  of  Food  Wholesalers,    In  an  open 
letter  to  the  National  Assembly  dated  December  12,  1951,  the  Associa- 
tion expressed  considerable  apprehension  over  the  alleged  harm  such 
action  would  cause  the  national  economy.    A  graphic  portrayal  of  the 
resultant  higher  prices  to  be  paid  for  imported  lard  by  consumers  if 
the  proposed  bill  were  to  become  law  was  given  extensive  coverage  by 
the  Panamanian  press.    Paid  advertisements  supporting  the  Associa- 
tion's stand  also  appeared. 

The  proposed  law  was  supported  strongly  by  an  editorial, 
"Industrialization  and  Protection,"  which  appeared  in  the  December  18 
issue  of  the  daily  La  Nacion,    Taking  strong  exception  to  the  Associa- 
tion's letter,  the  editorial  pointed  out  that  protectionism  for  the 
small  fats  and  oils  industry  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
The  contention  was  it  would  not  only  stimulate  the  expansion  of  the 
domestic  industry  and  provide  increased  employment,  but  would  restrict 
the  outflow  of  sorely-needed  capital  from  economically-underdeveloped 
Panama. 

AUSTRIA  RATIONS 
FATS  IN  1952 

The  Austrian  Government  has  extended  the  rationing  of  imported 
fats  from  December  31,  1951  to  June  30,  1952.    The  legislation 
became  effective  December  3,  1951.    Fixed  fat  rations  for  the  87th 
ration  period  (December  3-30,  1951)  were  raised  from  600  grams 
(imported  lard-300,  margarine -200,  compound  lard-100  grams)  dis- 
tributed during  the  86th  ration  period  to  650  grams  (imported 
lard-250,  margarine -200,  compound  lard-100,  edible  oil-100  grams) 
in  view  of  the  holiday  season  in  December.    The  fat  ration  in 
effect  during  the  84th  ration  period -September  10  to  October  7 -was 
published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  8,  1951,  page  376. 
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INDIA  REDUCES  EXPORT  DUTY  ON  MUSTARD 
OIL,  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  COCONUT  OIL 

India* s  Ministry  of  Finance  recently  issued  notifications  announc- 
ing reductions  in  Indian  customs  duties  on  exported  mustard  oil  and 
imported  coconut  oil,  reports  H.C.  Voorhees,  American  Embassy,  New 
Delhi. 

The  first  notification,  S.R.O.  1846,  reduces  the  Indian  export 
duty  on  mustard  oil  from  8  to  3  annas  per  pound  (10. £  to  4.0  cents). 

The  second  notification,  S.R.O.  1847,  reduces  the  standard  rate 
of  import  duty  on  coconut  oil  from  43-1/3  percent  (this  percentage  in- 
cludes the  additional  duties  levied  until  now  on  coconut  oil  under  the 
Indian  Finance  Act  and  the  Indian  Tariff  Amendment  Act,  1951)  to 
31*1/4  percent  ad  valorem,  and  the  preferential  rate  of  duty  from 
31rl/4  percent  to  21  percent  ad  valorem  if  the  oil  is  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  a  British  Colony. 

In  commenting  on  the  reduced  import  duties,  the  Indian  press 
stated  that  Imports  of  coconut  oil  from  Ceylon  and  Singapore,  the 
principal  suppliers  to  India,  have  been  declining  over  the  past  year. 
As  the  reductions  are  expected  to  reflect  themselves  in  lower  prices 
on  the  supplying  markets,  they  should  also  be  a  factor  in  increasing 
imports  of  coconut  oil  into  India. 


